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AUGUSTE RODIN: MAN AND SCULPTOR 


AN APPRECIATION 
BY ANNA SEATON-SCHMIDT 


T is with profound emotion that I desire 
to add my humble tribute to the mighty 


_ chorus of praise which must soon arise in 
honor of Auguste Rodin, the French sculp- 


tor. That universal appreciation denied 
him while living will surely be paid the dead 
master, for as he, himself, wrote of Carriére, 
“better than his contemporaries, those who 
come after, those who will understand, shall 
work out his glory’’; the glory of a sublime 
artist, of one who forged fearlessly ahead, 
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breaking a new path for future generations 
to follow. 

Born in 1840, Rodin began his work at 
one of the darkest periods of modern sculp- 
ture, when an artificial perfection of detail 
had usurped the place of creative art. 
Because his statues expressed the passions 
and aspirations of actual life, academic 
sculptors, taught to find their ideal in 
Hellenic art, were shocked by his portrayal 
in marble of such tumultuous emotion. 
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They forgot that the calm serenity of Greek 
art belonged to its own age, that it could 
not possibly transcribe the restless, feverish 
life of the nineteenth century—that Redin 
was essentially the child of his age, the 
prophet, the seer, of modernity. “Much 
as I love the Greeks,”’ he often said to me, 
‘there is one thing that I love more and 
that is nature.” His least finished marbles 
were in absolute accord with. her laws. 
Those who accuse his works of kinship with 
the monstrosities produced by cubists or 
futurists show little knowledge of the basic 
principles of his art. A body without a 
head, without arms? Yes, but a body 
marvellously modelled, a masterpiece, be- 
cause instinct with life. 

Like the Greeks, Rodin never posed his 
He lived in their midst, carefully 
When 


he saw a pose which appealed to him, he 


models. 
observing their every movement. 


begged the model to hold it while he jotted 
down a few rapid notes for future use. It 
‘notes,’ unfortunately 
exhibited as ‘‘Rodin’s drawings,” 
drew upon him the cruel 


was these hasty 
which 
accusation, of 

*Rodin’s magnificent collection of antiques was left 
to France. 
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degenerating art. To those who love the 
works of this master, such criticism seems 
unworthy of notice, but to his sensitive 
nature they caused profound mental 
anguish. 

Moreover, his short-sighted critics de- 
prived, the world of Rodin’s greatest crea- 
tions. Every commission, without excep- 
tion, given him by the French Government 
was countermanded through their influence. 
Without assistance from the state it was 
impossible to carry out his monumental 
conceptions, as in France individuals are 
not possessed of sufficient wealth, and 
Rodin himself was always poor, owing to 
his lack of business qualities as well as to his 
passion for collecting antiques.* He lived 
very simply, spending almost nothing on 
himself. He was accustomed to poverty 
and cared as little for the luxuries of life as 
he did for society. At the time of his birth 
his parents were very poor, his father being 
a clerk in the central police office of Paris. 
They were determined, however, to educate 


THE MAN WITH THE BROKEN NOSE 
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their son and sent him at an early age to 
boarding school in Beauvais. When four- 
teen he returned to Paris and entered a 
school of decorative art. Here he studied 
modelling and design for three years, going 
every afternoon to the Louvre to copy the 
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he entered the studio of a sculptor and 


worked as a common laborer. When 
twenty-four, he sent his “Man with a 
Broken Nose” to the Salon. It was 


promptly refused. After the war of 1870 
(during which he served in defense of Paris) 
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Old Masters. His ambition was to win the 
Priz de Rome, which would enable him to 
study in Italy. Three times he submitted 
his drawings to the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
Three times this state-endowed institution 
closed its doors upon the genius it was 
supposed to protect. 

Meanwhile, obliged to earn his living, 


he went to Brussels and worked on the 
decorations of the Bourse. In spite of his 
poverty he managed to get to Italy where 
he studied the works of Michael Angelo. 
On his return to Brussels he modelled 
his now famous “ Age of Bronze”’ first called 
“The Awakening Man” and sent it to the 
Salon of 1877. This was not only refused but 
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declared by the jurors to be a cast from life. 
Rodin was thus branded as a charletan, 
a man without honor, an impostor. Over- 
whelmed by such an accusation the young 
sculptor hastened to Paris and demanded an 
investigation by the Minister of Fine Arts. 
The soldier who had posed for this statue 
also came from Brussels and after many 


shall say that I took them from life.” He 
had long been haunted by Dante’s vision 
of the Inferno and chose as his subject 
“La Porte d’Enfer.” This ‘“‘Gateway of 
Hell” was never completed, as the Govern- 
ment decided not to erect the building. 
“Le Penseur,” the man who sees, designed 
to crown and dominate the entire compo- 


PORTRAIT OF RODIN WHEN 19 
DRAWN BY HIMSELF 


furious disputes between the noted artists 
of that day, Rodin’s honor was publicly 
vindicated. But the art world of France 
had been divided into two factions, those 
who upheld the jurors and_ proclaimed 
Rodin guilty of a clever fraud, and those 
who saw in the creator of this statue a 
sculptor of unusual power. Unhappily, 
these two factions still persist. 

The Minister of Fine Arts, recognizing 
Rodin’s genius, commissioned him to deco- 
rate a doorway for the projected Palace of 
Decorative Arts. “This time I will make 
only small figures,” said Rodin. “No one 


sition, has been placed in front of the Pan- 
theon. Of the two hundred groups and 
figures representing “those who go down 
into hell’ many were sold by Rodin. 
Critics have objected to their realistic por- 
trayal of passion, forgetting that this master 
of emotional psychology was dealing with 
the blackest problems of our time; that this 
torrent of humanity represented the souls 
of the damned; nervous, decadent victims 
of the passions which sway our century. 
“Our sorrowful brethren, with unrest in 
their hearts.” But these two hundred 
marbles can be put entirely aside, there 
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will still be left sufficient of Rodin’s imagi- 
native sculpture to place his name on the 
roll call of the great. 

No one who knew Rodin could doubt that 
he was a profound thinker, a man of tre- 
mendous intellectual power. It was not 
his mastery of technique that made him 
“oreat, notable and noble,” but the quality 
of his mind. Each time that I returned to 
Paris during our twenty years of friendship, 
I was overwhelmed by the number and 
variety of his new creations. 

Happily for me, my dear friend, Madame 
Blanc,* spent her summers in Mendon and 


*Th. Bentzon, author of ‘American Women in Their 
Homes.” 
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invited me there that I might write of the 
works in Rodin’s Mendon studios. He was 
always much interested in my _ writing. 
“Whether one models in clay or in words, 
Mademoiselle, it is all the same. You 
must come every morning and write in my 
garden. Consider that it belongs to you 
whenever you are in Mendon.” 

This is what I wrote there on June 
10, 1905: ‘Butterflies dart from flower to 
flower; the trees rustle in the soft wind; 
the sun shines down from a fresh-washed 
sky; soft, fleeey clouds drift up from the 
horizon throwing misty shadows across 
the purple hills; little boats ply up and down 
the Seine, but no faintest echo comes to us 


AUGUSTE RODIN: 


of the busy life of the great city at our feet. 
Rodin is seated at a table mending tiny 
Egyptian statuettes. His wonderful hands 
—so strong, so supple, so dexterous—caress 
each infinitesimal bit as he sticks it into 
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lieve that we are all still children?’ 
only wish we were.’ 


“No, I 
“But we are—when 
we're young we think men are serious, but 
when we’re older we find that they are 
merely grown up children. Are not their 


AUGUSTE RODIN 
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place. ‘The Egyptians worked to amuse 
themselves, Mademoiselle. They were 
playing like children, just as I am doing 
‘But you are not playing when you 
‘Why not? Don’t I love 
my modelling? It is only when I can not 
work that I am not happy. Therefore, I 
model to amuse myself. Do you not be- 


now. 
model, master.’ 


eternal disputes childish? And are the 
disputes of nations any better? No, we're 
all -children—the only thing that makes 
men different is that when they quarrel 
when nations quarrel, they kill each other. 
That is serious, I grant you, but the disputes 
Ah, here is Rose with her 
‘I have been looking 


are childish. 
arms full of flowers.’ 


THE KISS 


everywhere for you, Mademoiselle, to give 
you these roses,’ said Madame Rodin. 
The master’s face lights with pleasure as he 
looks at my roses. ‘Those beautiful flowers 
should inspire you in your work—they do 
me. When I was a lad I thought that 
flowers were only meant for ladies but now 
I love the simplest one that grows. All 
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nature has a meaning, all life is a mystery 
worthy of our deepest study. The great 
artists are always humble before nature. 
They may differ in their way of looking at 
it, but they are all equally true in their 
interpretation. We must remember that 
genius is like the light—as there are milli 

of rays of light, so there are millions of r 
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of genius. Take Cazin, he possesses one 
ray—or Claude Monet, who possesses 
another, both are great.’”’ 


August 20th. 

“IT was writing in the garden when sud- 
denly it began to rain and I heard Rodin 
calling me to come into his studio. He is 
working in one of the smaller buildings and 
Tam alone in this vast atelier with the world 
that his genius has created. I am op- 
pressed by the presence of these tortured 
souls—of Nebuchadnezzar, condemned for 
his sins, of Balzac, striving to reveal the 
secrets of hearts, of the men and women 
who seek consolation in each others arms. 
Around the walls are immense cases filled 
with fragments of his work. They look as 
though humanity had been broken, torn 
into bits. Here a man thrown forward— 
there a woman’s torso—an arm—a leg. It 
is difficult to write, surrounded by such 
tumultuous forms. Yet Rodin worked 
quietly, patiently to produce them. He 
did not sit and dream as I am doing, he 
labored conscientiously each day, each 
hour. Outside he is working now. I hear 


the sound of his chisel. In his hands 
marble becomes soft, pliant, alive. ‘A 
master of live stone,’ as the Italians loved 
to call their sculptors. That woman’s 
head with its exquisite, appealing beauty. 
The ‘Little Sister’ in pale pinkish marble— 
I feel sure if I laid my hand on her arm the 
soft, tender flesh would be warm, would 
yield under my touch—and the baby on 
her lap with its small, soft feet—how they 
move one—Why? Ah, I have been trying 
this whole summer to determine wherein 
lies the power of Rodin’s work to stir me so 
deeply, as music alone has stirred me. I 
only know that here is life—the brooding, 
penetrative quality of which grips ones 
heart.” 


August 25th. 


“JT was looking at the model for his 
“Monument to Labor’ when I saw Rodin 
quietly watching me. ‘No one has ordered 
it,’ he said with a sigh. ‘I hoped Carnegie 
might, when he came to Paris last summer, 
but his wife was taken ill and he could not 
get to Mendon. But come with me, 
tell me if you like the group that I am 
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working on?’ ‘Did you really see in your 
models, master, all that you here express?’ 
“Certainly! I can not create, God alone 
can do that, I only reproduce what I see 
before me. I can not improve on what le 
bon Dieu has made.’ ‘No, cher Maitre, 
but God also made you and gave you genius 
—this you express through your work, thus 


¥ 
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We are too nervous and unrestful.” Be- 
cause he re-presented nature as he saw it 
Rodin was never accepted by Academic 
France. The cabled announcement of his 


death on November 17th, concluded with 
the words, “‘Had Rodin lived one week 
longer he would have been unanimously 
elected an 


Academician.”” Tardy recog- 
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your statues possess something higher, 
greater than your models.’ At which he 
shook his head saying ‘No, no, no!’ But 
I knew by the smile in his eyes that he was 
not displeased.” 

Rodin’s art is never calm—never at rest. 
He often said that his desire was to work 
as the Greeks worked. ‘“‘How sane they 
were, how tranquilly they labored and how 
beautiful were their statues! But we have 
changed much since then, we are no longer 
so frank, so joyous and the men that I make 
are troubled and a little unhealthy—the 
whole world has become a little unhealthy. 


nition for one of the greatest geniuses of 
modern times. 

Those who have read his marvellous prose 
poems in praise of the French Cathedrals, 
will not be surprised that he left all that 
he had created, his beautiful Mendon home 
and his superb collection of antiques to the 
country which he adored. Did his pene- 
trating vision foresee the time when the 
name of Auguste Rodin would be one of its 
greatest glories? 

Years ago, Eugéne Carriére declared that 
it was impossible to praise Rodin too highly 
because he was the greatest artist who had 
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lived for centuries. Another French artist 
said ‘‘Rodin is a soul.” <A soul with a 
profound insight into the most complex 
emotions of other souls, who has written 
the greatest book of thoughts that has ever 
been given the world to read. All that he 
dreamed, all that his fertile imagination 
created, his marvellously dexterous hands 
were able to translate into clay. Technic- 
ally, no sculptor since the days of the 
Renaissance has approached him. When 
he deemed it wise to carry his modelling 
to the extreme of finished detail, he could 
do so without loss of power. Many of his 
portrait busts of women are so exquisitely 
modelled that they seem enveloped in a 
luminous atmosphere. This luminousity 
is the distinguishing mark of Rodin’s 
sculpture. “During fifty years I have 
searched for this quality of light. I have 
found it in the modelling. It is the model- 
ling that produces the effect of atmosphere, 
that gives life to the statue.” Yet highly 
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as he valued technique he insisted that 
“it is to art as the body is to the soul— 
merely the form through which the spirit 
speaks. Art is the spiritual vision which 
the form reveals.” 

I once watched him cutting an arm from 
a solid block of marble, his face illumined 
by the joy of creation. ‘‘No portrait has 
ever done you justice; you should be 
painted at your work.” “You have your 
pencil and paper, Mademoiselle, paint me 
in words.” Today, I long to fulfill that 
request—to paint him with my pen as I 
knew him through the long years—so 
tender, so kind, so generous to the poor, 
so eager to do his part, to help mankind 
to a higher understanding of lfe. But 
after all, Rodin needs no one to trace his 
portrait. He has left it in his marbles, in 
his inspired writings on art. They are 
the monuments to his genius, the undying 
witnesses of his greatness and through 
them, “though silent he speaketh.” 


A NOTE ON RODIN’S DRY-POINTS 


BY A. E. GALLATIN 


ODIN made many excursions into the 

domain of the graphic arts. His 
almost instantaneous notations from the 
nude model, executed with a few rapid 
strokes of the pencil and a wash of water- 
color, in which the artist has in a moment 
arrested a motion or an unconscious pose, 
are numbered by the thousand; fifteen hun- 
dred or more of them were included in the 
gift of his works which he made shortly 
before his death to the French nation. 
Certain of these drawings have almost the 
quality of marble: they could have been 
drawn by no one but a sculptor. 

The made numerous other 
drawings besides these water colors, includ- 
ing 100 sketches to illustrate his book on 
the cathedrals of France. Five of the 
water colors noted above he drew on the 
lithographic stone, for publication in 
Octave Mirbeau’s “Le Jardin des Supplices.”’ 
Eleven dry-points, which form the theme 
of this note, also stand to the credit of 
Rodin. In this connection it is not un- 
interesting to recall that Rodin’s contem- 
porary sculptors in France also made a few 


sculptor 


experiments in the reproductive arts: 
Barye made an etching and eleven litho- 
graphs, Carpeaux several etchings, and a 
solitary lithograph was drawn by Rude. 
While it is true that Rodin made but few 
dry-points, and that he did these more for 
his own amusement than for any thing else, 
as a recreation, and not at all in a serious 
mood, at least three of his plates are very 
remarkable performances. His two por- 
traits of Victor Hugo and that of Henry 
Beequet are truly great achievements. 
Rodin’s first dry-points were made in 
London, in 1881, while on a visit to his 
friend the distinguished artist, Alphonse 
Legros. They were entitled ‘“* Les Amours 
Conduisant le Monde’ and “Le Prin- 
temps,” and of each there are two states; 
Rodin sketehed them under the direction 
of his host, himself one of the most accom- 
plished dry-pointists and etehers of his 
time. ‘To 1883 belongs the very strong and 
masterfully drawn Bellone (three states), 
which was sketched from the sculptor’s 
bronze of the same name, executed the same 
year and for which, according to one of 


PORTRATT OF VICTOR HUGO BY AUGUSTE RODIN 
Size of the original dry-point 734 x 474inches. Print Depart- 
ment, New York Public Library 


PORTRAIT OF HENRY BECQUET BY RODIN 
Size of the original dry-point 554 x 733 inches. Print Department, New York 
Public Library 


LA BELLONA BY RODIN 


Size of the original dry-point 5% x 33% inches. 
Collection of A. E. Gallatin, Esq. 


LA RONDE BY RODIN 
Size of the original dry-point 414 x 548 inches. Collection of A. E. Gallatin, Esq. 
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Rodin’s critics, Mme. Rodin was the model. 

The dry-point entitled “La Ronde,’ of 
which there are three states, is a very vigor- 
ous piece of work, which might have been 
drawn by Leonardo, so sure is the draughts- 
manship and so full of movement are the 
figures. The ‘Etudes de Figures’ con- 
tains two full-length nude figures, two cu- 
pids and two sketches of heads. 

The artist’s masterpieces are his two 
portraits of Victor Hugo and the triple 
portrait, seen from different points of 
vantage, of Henry Becquet, the dramatist. 
One of the portraits of Hugo is a three- 
quarter face and the other a full face; of the 
former there exist twelve states and of the 
latter five. A smaller head of Hugo ap- 
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pears on both of these plates in addition 
to the larger ones. As regards modeling 
and drawing, these three portraits rank 
with the etched portraits of Rembrandt, 
Van Dyck and Whistler. 

The above three portraits were executed 
from 1884 to 1886, as was also the portrait 
of Antonin Proust, a portrait very different 
in treatment from the others, being sug- 
gestive of the bronze bust of Proust from 
which this dry-point which is seen 
in profile, was made. Rodin’s remaining 
dry-points are entitled ‘‘L’Amphore,” 
which is lightly sketched on the reverse 
of the copper on which appears the portrait 
of Hugo seen in full-face, and ‘“‘Ames du 
Purgatoire.”’ 


CONTEMPORARY ART AT THE ACADEMY 


HE Winter Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, which was held 

in the Fine Arts Galleries, New York, from 
December 15th to January 13th, was one 
of the best exhibitions of contemporary 
American painting that has been held under 
the auspices of the Academy or any other 
organization for several seasons. Not only 
were the majority of the pictures shown 
above the average in merit, but the type of 
picture was distinctly more engaging. In 
recent years so many pictures have appar- 
ently been painted for the sole purpose of 
experimentation, of exploiting technique 
and with little or no subjective interest that 
it began to seem as if many of the artists 
had no message at all and so were con- 
strained to merely repeat words without 
meaning. But a change was to be noted in 
this current exhibition and inasmuch as the 
Academy is made up as a rule of the most 
recent work from the studios and does not 
invite exhibits, it was the more significant. 
A portrait of John D. Rockefeller by 
Sargent occupied the place of honor in the 
great Vanderbilt Gallery—a remarkable 
impersonation and a brilliant piece of paint- 
ing. There are two versions of this por- 
trait, or rather two portraits of the same 
subject by Sargent, both painted within the 


last twelve months and in much the same 
position. Furthermore, curiously enough 
for these days, both of these portraits have 
already been copied, one by the late Carroll 
Beckwith, the other by a less well known 
artist, and both were, it is understood, re- 
touched by Sargent. A well known critic 
has suggested that in the year 2500 contro- 
versy may arise as to which are the original 
Sargent’s and which the copies. But such 
a Sargent, so suavely painted, so insistent 
with character, so direct and so simple, is, 
and will doubtless be in any century, a keen 
delight. 

On one side of the Rockefeller portrait 
was hung a landscape by Charles H. Davis, 
“The Legions of the Sky,” a charming 
summer picture painted with spontaneity 
as well as uncommon skill. On the other 
side was a landscape by Ben Foster, a very 
attractive composition showing pine trees, 
thick foliaged, in the foreground—a picture 
painted in his much beloved Connecticut 
hills. 

The Carnegie prize went this year to a 
painting by Edward W. Redfield—‘The 
River in Winter’’—a theme which he has 
painted frequently, but never with more 
art. A very beautiful picture showing the 
extraordinary and frequently unthought-of 
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loveliness of the outdoor winter world with 
all its austerity and barrenness. 

Danicl Garber won the First Altman 
Prize for a painting of three half grown boys 
in an artificially lighted room playing on 
musical instruments, a painting shown in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts last winter and at that time reproduced 
in Tur AmpricAN MAGAZINE OF ART. 

The Altman Second Prize went to Karl 
Anderson for a portrait of an exceedingly 
modern mother and her five sons, painted 
in their summer home with a vista of sea 
and sky through open windows. 

William J. Whittemore received the 
Thomas R. Proctor Prize for a portrait of 
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Talcott Bates. And to Miss Alice Kent 
Stoddard was awarded the Isidor Medal for 
a portrait of a little girl, ““A Child of 
Monhegan.” 

The Sculpture Prizes were awarded as 
follows: the Julia A. Shaw Memorial Prize 
to Malvina Hoffman for a Russian Bac- 
chanale, a group representing Palova and 
Mordkin in one of their gay dances; the 
Elizabeth S. Watrous Gold Medal to Sherry 
E. Fry, serving now as a Lieutenant in the 
United States Reserve Corps for an un- 
finished figure, very impressive in its simple 
dignity; the Helen Foster Barnett Prize to 
Paul Manship for his ‘‘ Dancer and Gazel- 
les,” not new but altogether admirable. 


TALCOTT BATES WILLIAM J. WHITTEMORE 


AWARDED THE THOMAS R, PROCTOR PRIZE 


FREDERICK J. WAUGH 


CROSSING THE BAR 


MAX BOHM 


MOTHER AND FIVE SONS 


Among the other sculptors exhibiting 
were Thomas Shields Clarke, who showed 
an exquisitely finished bronze figure holding 
a crystal ball; Carl E. Akeley, who was 
represented by a charging herd of Buffalo; 
Robert I. Aitken, now a Captain in the 
National Army, by his “‘Une Trouvaille.”’ 
Among others exhibiting were C. S. Pietro, 
Chester Beach, Isidore Konti, Janet Scud- 
der, Edward Field Sanford, Jr., Charles 
Grafly, Louise Allen, Catherine Beecher 
Stetson, and Brenda Putnam. 

In the Center Gallery conspicuous place 
was given to Cecilia Beaux’s portrait of 
Mr. Robert W. de Forest, President of the 
American Federation of Arts and of the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, as well 
as First Vice-President of the Red Cross. 
This portrait was painted over a year ago 
and shown at Knoedler’s, in an exhibition of 


Hex 


AWARDED THE SECOND ALTMAN PRIZE 


KARL ANDERSON 


Miss Beaux’s work last winter. It repre- 
sents Me. de Forest as seated with his face 
slightly turned to the observer’s right. 
The pose is alert and the countenance 
characteristically expressive; a red curtain 
to the right apparently stirred by incoming 
air helps to heighten the impression of 
breeziness. 

The painting of a ““Woman and Child,” 
by Marie Danforth Page, which received the 
second largest number of popular votes 
when shown at the Corcoran Gallery last 
winter was there and still held its own as a 
piece of strong capable painting, the child’s 
figure being interpreted with particular 
sympathy and adroitness. 

Gladys Wiles, daughter of Irving Wiles 
the well known portrait painter, made her 
debut in this exhibition by the portrait of a 
young woman very knowingly rendered. 
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PORTRAIT OF NANCY ADAMS 


Dines Carlson, the talented young son of 
Emil Carlsen, kept up his enviable reputa- 
tion by a still life study. 

There were excellent marine paintings by 
Frederick J. Waugh, Charles H. Woodbury, 
Howard Russell Butler and William Rit- 


There were landscapes of special 


schel. 
charm 
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by 


Bruce 


Crane, 


John 


Carlson, 


HELEN TURNER 


William Wendt, George Bogert and others: 
delightful figure paintings with genuine 
significance by Max Béhm, William C. 
Loring, Helen Turner, Childe Hassam and 
many others. 

Leopold Seyffert showed a portrait of 
Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, well painted 
but extremely impersonal and unexpressive. 


A CHILD OF MONHEGAN 


Jonas Lie contributed two canvases, one a 
picture of a gun factory, “With Our 
Armies at Home” painted in the same vital 
manner in which were rendered his paint- 
ings of the Panama Canal in construction. 

A distinction of this exhibition was the 
number of small, intimate paintings in- 
cluded in the catalogue, paintings possess- 


AWARDED ISADOR MEDAL 


ALICE KENT STODDARD 


ing permanent value and altogether suit- 
able for inclusion in the home. 

A group of paintings included in this 
exhibition has been sent out by the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Arts as a travelling exhi- 
bition to be shown in Meadville and Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and later in the new Art 
Gallery at Oberlin College. 
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RUSSIAN BACCHANALE 


MALVINA HOFFMAN 


WINTER EXHIBITION NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


AWARDED JULIA A. SHAW PRIZB 


Group in bronze, lent by Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Dalton to the Cleveland Art Museum and as now shown in the 


Museum’s unique and attractive Garden Court 


CARROLL BECKWITH’S COPIES 
OF OLD MASTERS 


S part of his art training the late 

Carroll Beckwith made, during a 
period covering forty years, a series of 
copies of paintings by the Old Masters in 
the galleries of Paris, Vienna, Madrid, 
Haarlem, Florence and Dresden. The 
collection comprises thirty-two canvases, 
nine of works by Velasquez, five of paintings 
by Rubens, three by Van Dyck, two by 
Tintoretto, a Ribera, a Veronese, a Frans 
Hals, two Nattier’s and others. In lending 
these pictures to Museums, Mr. Beckwith 
placed with them twenty framed photo- 
graphs of the same works from the originals 
in order to incite intelligent observers to 
study and comparison. During the winter 
of 1916-1917 these copies, with a few others 
by well known artists, were circulated by 
the American Federation of Arts. Last 
fall at the time of Mr. Beckwith’s sudden 
and untimely death arrangements were 
being made for the exhibition of the col- 
lection under his own auspices in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. It had been 
Mr. Beckwith’s intention to superintend the 
hanging of the collection there himself and 
to give a talk in the presence of the works 
with regards to their particular significance. 
Carrying out his desire the exhibition was 
held as planned and at the request of Mrs. 


- Beckwith, his life-time friend, Mr. E. H. 


Y 


Blashfield, contributed, at very short notice, 
a brief article attesting the value of the 


- copies, which was published in the Museum 


- Bulletin of November and 


is herewith 
reprinted by permission. 
Mr. Blashfield says: “‘ The intrinsic value 


_ of the collection of copies, made by Carroll 


Beckwith, is great; its relative interest is 
perhaps even greater; relative, that is to 
say, as to art education and to the situation 
which governs our acquaintance with the 
masterpieces of the artists of the past. 
This situation is peculiar: appreciation of 
the so-called old masters has so increased 
in the last twenty-five years that fortunes 
are paid for single canvases. Wonderful 
pictures come to America, but the originals 
of these particular pictures, which Carroll 
Beckwith has so coveted as an influence for 
instruction, are firmly anchored. in galleries 


which are the property not of individuals 
but of nations. 

“They will not come to America, even 
in this age of war indemnities, and ‘those who 
would see them must journey to them or 
see them as copies. Hence the special value 
of the latter to the non-traveling public, 


-while to those with eyes to see, the instruc- 


tive value of any good copies is indisputa- 
ble. We should be grateful to Carroll 
Beckwith for his wisdom in selecting, his 
youthful enthusiasm—since he began this 
series long ago—which prompted him to 
give up time from his school studies to 
patiently copying the great work of the 
forerunners. ‘ 

“The usefulness of a good museum of 
copies, both as a stimulant and a corrective, 
has been recognized by the nation which 
stands at the head of modern art. The 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in Paris, demands of 
its pupils full-size copies of oil paintings, 
panels and frescoes vf the Old Masters. 
Our American Academy in Rome leans 
not a little, in its sympathies, towards a like 
policy, and it may be that some time we 
shall have a museum of copies of our own. 
If so, we shall look back upon Beckwith 
and Chase and others as pioneers. 

“Tf so much may be said for the relative 
value of the canvases in this exhibition, a 
sharp distinction in intrinsic quality may 
be made between the work of the profes- 
sional copyist who reproduces the famous 
galleries’ “best sellers” ad infinitum, and 
the work of the enthusiast who copies for 
his own instruction and instinctively gravi- 
tates towards what he can best copy be- 
cause it is what he likes and understands. 

“Mr. Beckwith’s were copies made for 
love and without arrierepensee, and cover 
a period of forty years. It is interesting 
to note that throughout these four decades 
he never varied his station, his point of 
view, which is assumed at the moment of 
the highest maturity, when the early 
seventeenth century was adding to the 
achievement of the full Renaissance the 
further achievements of manipulation of 
pigment—in artists’ parlance, of “han- 
dling.” 
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“When Beckwith went to Paris in the 
seventies, new gods were upon Parnassus 
and were adored with the acclaim so readily 
given to the new. Frans Hals was worship- 
ful to the Carolus-men of the Rive Gauche, 
Ribera to the Bonnat-men of the Rive 
Droite. But Velasquez was the great god 
in both camps, and it was only natural that 
Carroll Beckwith should give hours, which 
he has since often called very happy ones, 
to the great master of the Prado. 

“Just as natural it was that Haarlem 
should call him later to that long room 
where Frans Hals has immortalized his 
scores of Dutchmen, as eternal banqueters. 
Cassel and Dresden again are galleries 
where the seventeenth century is to the 
fore. Cassel especially, for there are few 
European collections of a high order where 
the primitives of all nations are so ex- 
cluded, and the collector has so limited 
himself to a circle in which Rubens and 
Rembrandt, Hals and Jordaens are the 
leading spirits. “The last of the great 
masters,’ Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, is 
almost the latest in date of the series of 
copies, although Largilliere and Nattier 
were his contemporaries, while with Tin- 
toretto at the other end of the list we have 
Italians and Venetians both at the begin- 
ning and the end of our copyist’s selection. 
Draughtsmanship, construction and han- 
dling were peculiarly sympathetic to Carroll 
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Beckwith, and in that sympathy we find 
the secret of his choice of subjects for repro- 
duction. 

“Tt is to be hoped that these copies will 
be seen in many cities, not only in great 
centers, but, and we believe with even more 
potential advantage, in smaller cities where 
the travelers do not constitute so large a 
proportion of the public. For it is very 
unusual that so many copies should be 
grouped together in what is indeed perhaps 
a unique collection in America. 

“The enthusiasm which impelled Carroll 


. Beckwith, at a time when, as a studio com- 


rade of Sargent, or later as a companion of 
Chase, he lingered long in Madrid and 
learned to know its streets and bull-ring as 
well as its galleries, did not desert him in 
later life. 

“In Genoa and Venice as well as in 
Holland and Germany he was always ready 
to turn aside for a time from his other work 
and testify to his respect and admiration for 
the old Masters. There should be fruit 
for young students in the study of these 
copies, as well as reminders for those who 
love the originals.” 

This collection has been shown lately in the 
John Herron Art Institute in Indianapolis 
in the new Art Gallery at Oberlin College. 

Arrangements for its exhibition can be 
made through the American Federation of 
Arts. 


ETCHINGS BY SOME BOSTON ETCHERS 


N exceedingly interesting collection of 
etchings by a group of Boston artists 
is now being exhibited in the Library of 
Congress, having been arranged and _ set 
forth under the auspices of the Division of 
Prints. The collection comprises etchings 
by Charles H. Woodbury, Frank W. 
Benson, Philip Little, Sears Gallagher, 
William H. W. Bicknell, Lester Hornby and 
Henry Winslow. 
Charles H. Woodbury is better known as 
a painter than as an etcher, though readers 
of this magazine will doubtless recall the 
very interesting group of his etchings which 
was reproduced in our issue of April 1916. 
The subjects presented at that time were 
chiefly sea and mountain views; the etech- 
ings in the present exhibition are of more 


recent date and cover a greater variety of 
themes. For example, two are studies of 
elephants, two are of dories rocking on the 
sea, several are of the winter woods and 
all are exceptional. Better than almost 
anyone else, Mr. Woodbury knows how to 
give in his etchings the sense of size and 
weight and motion. His elephant pictures 
show the animals’ bulkiness and suggest 
their characteristic swaying motion; his 
little dories not only rest on the sea, but 
are upheld and bobbed about by its bouy- 
ancy; his winter woods pictures have a 
tremendous suggestion of paucity and 
silence. How he does it would be hard to 
say; real art, great art, cannot be explained. 

Mr. Benson’s etchings are no less indi- 
vidual and significant. They are perhaps 


DERBY WHARF, S\LEM 


more familiar, but for this reason none the 
less interesting, or to the lover of art less 
amazing and attractive. His pictures of 
birds in flight are remarkable—as remark- 
able as the drawings by the great Japanese 
artists, but completely individual. His 
pictures of sportsmen are superbly wrought. 
His interpretation of ‘‘The Seiner,” a little 
sailboat making its way to sea, is masterly 
as well as enchanting. An article on Mr. 
Benson’s etchings with numerous illustra- 
tions is to be published in a latter issue 
of this magazine. 

Philip Little is also a painter and has 
taken up etching comparatively recently. 
His technique is odd, but engaging and his 


PIUILIP LITTLE 


presentations are distinctly graphic. The 
majority of these themes he has found on 
the water front of Salem where he has 
his studio, such as the “Derby Whart” 
reproduced herewith. Unique in treatment 
are his etchings of fishermen in little boats, 
exaggerated in size because of being placed 
in the immediate foreground and against 
much larger boats diminished in proportion 
through distance. 

Sears Gallagher is represented by a 
number of etchings of Boston architectural 
themes, charmingly rendered, no one of 
which has perhaps greater appeal than that 
which contrasts some old buildings with a 
recently erected sky-scraper tower, repre- 
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senting the old and new Boston. His line 
is sensitive, his draughtsmanship excellent. 

William H. W. Bicknell is best repre- 
sented by his etching of ‘‘The Dunes” and 
by one or two of snow-covered country. 
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of time. The etchings by which he is 
represented in this exhibition are chiefly of 
scenes abroad and they are all rendered 
with reticence and yet distinction. 

In the entire group Henry Winslow is 


WINTER WOODS 


With remarkable skill he has made a few 
lines tell all that is to be told and suggested 
not only contour, but atmosphere, light 
and shadows. 

Lester Hornby has long held a prominent 
place among American etchers. His work 
is not only individual, but stands the test 


CHARLES H. WOODBURY 


least interestingly represented, yet Mr. 
Winslow stands high in the estimation of 
critics. He was a pupil of Whistler, and 
his etchings are to be found in the collections 
of the British Museum, the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, and the New York Public Library. 


THE SEINER FRANK W. BENSON 
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THE DUNES WILLIAM H. W. BICKNELL 


OLD AND NEW BOSTON 
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SEARS GALLAGHER 


KEEP THE HOME FIRES BURNING* 


THE SacrRED FLAME or Arr 


BY MAUDE HOWE ELLIOTT 


ROM the trenches, where today—or 

it may be tomorrow—our own flesh 
and blood are being tried and tested, comes 
the gallant chorus of the soldier’s song 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning.”’ The 
refrain has become the slogan to which we 
march on our daily round of duties, the 
homely phrase thunders in our ears with the 
insistence of a supreme command. We, 
who on account of age or unfitness must 
bide at home, hear this call from overseas 
and we answer from our inmost hearts with 
another snatch from an older song: “‘By 
Thy Grace We Will.” 

Of these home fires that must be kept 
burning lest another Dark Age settle upon 
the world, the one that is in the gravest 
danger of neglect is the sacred flame of art. 
In all times of depression the artists are 
the first people to suffer. Nobody need 
buy a picture, nobody need order a statue. 
The first economy practiced that the world 
may have bread is to take the bread out 
of the artist’s mouth. As prices of food go 
higher other men get an increase of wages, 
but the artist gets no wages at all, for as 
art is commonly looked upon as a luxury it 
is the first thing to go. This is a grave 
danger and must be gravely met and pre- 
pared for. 

The sciences stand in no such peril. 
Never before in the world’s history since 
the discovery of the Americas has there been 
such an impetus to science as today. The 
problem of the new warfare in the air and 
beneath the waters gives a wide scope to 
the imagination and the energies of in- 
ventors. The terrible industry of muni- 
tions of war, always more and more deadly, 
the dreadful gases that destroy, the tor- 
pedoes, the great guns, all the horrible tools 
- by which the war is carried on, have opened 
a field to our scientists in which they are 
winning new and glorious laurels. In medi- 
cine and surgery we find the same oppor- 
tunities and every day sees new miracles 
in the twin healing sciences. Operations 


*Reprint from The Chronicle by kind permission of 
the editors. 


that three years ago were undreamed of 
have become the commonplaces of the pro- 
fession. There are no hopeless cases now; 
death only need put an end to the usefulness 
of a man. In every country now at war 
an intensive study is being made of making 
effectual in some new trade the maimed 
bodies which five years ago would have been 
pronounced useless. Industrial education 
is performing wonders; the blind and the 
crippled are taught new trades by which 
the sufferer may become a help and not a 
burden to the community. <A recent letter 
from Italy tells the story of two Sicilian 
peasants, both of whom had lost their 
right hands in action, and who having been 
taught wood carving with their left hands, 
are earning eight francs a day, which for 
the Italian workman is a very large wage. 
Similar and far more wonderful tales are 
heard every day of the triumphs of this new 
spirit, the “‘will to win” that is moving over 
the face of the waters. 

Literature has received a new impetus, 
new poets arise every day to sing the stir- 
ring stories of the war, and to the literary 
man, the dramatist, the novelist, the 
essayist, has come an inspiration which 
should give a new and fervent literature 
to the middle of the twentieth century 
which should compare favorably with the 
great epoch of the nineteenth century. 
Of all the intellectual workers, the writer 
is the most independent. His equipment 
is a table, a chair, paper, pen and ink or 
typewriter, as the case may be. It is 
traditional that the Muse is more at home 
in an attic than a palace and is more easily 
wooed under the eaves than in a well- 
furnished library. 

The tendency to neglect the old familiar 
duties for new and exciting one is noticeable 
everywhere. The churches, schools, col- 
leges, and charitable institutions are only 
carried on by an extra effort. This is 
inevitable but not irreparable. We must 
learn that we are in no way excused from 
our responsibilities to nurture and carry on 
all the cultural institutions of peace. War 
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has not relieved us from a single responsi- 
bility, it has merely added new ones which 
we must, by hook or crook, learn to carry 
along with the old duties, the old responsi- 
bilities. 

In all moments of great emotion, in pub- 
lic as in private life, we turn to the artist 
to express through his genius the thing that 
we feel but that he only can express in art’s 
universal and imperishable language. 

When things go comfortably and 
smoothly with us we may fancy that we 
ean live without art, which apparently 
scarcely enters into the every-day life of the 
people, but when the day of victory or 
defeat dawns, it is a different story; then 
we turn to the artist and implore him to 
help us out. If we have neglected him too 
long, if we have failed to cherish him as we 
should have done, how can he respond to 
the call? 

In this universal neglect of art, what 
becomes of the artist? To excel in his 
craft he must, like any other worker, “‘keep 
his hand in.” When a great man, the idol 
of a people, dies, stricken down by illness 
or the hand of the assassin, who is the first 
man sent for? The sculptor. Quick, be- 
fore these majestic features crumble to dust, 
catch and keep for us the noble outlines of 
that face which a whole people loves, and 
would not forget, cannot forget, but which 
our children and our children’s children 
must learn to love and remember! How, 
in the great moments of our national life, 
we turn to the neglected statues of our 
heroes! 

In New York last winter half of the 
inhabitants were surprised to learn that 
there was a statue of our immortal friend 
Lafayette in one of the great squares. The 
day that General Joffre came to the City, 
we saw that neglected statue in one morn- 
ing become a shrine visited by thousands 
of men, women and children eager to look 
upon it, and to lay offerings of flowers and 
wreaths at the foot of the old bronze statue 
that they had passed a thousand times and 
never stopped to look. 

When the child that we have borne and 
reared reaches the hour of its perfect youth- 
ful bloom and beauty, to whom do we turn 
to preserve for us that peerless loveliness 
that only he can prolong for our delight? 
To the artist. Today we are still cheered 
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and led on by the deathless beauty of the 
Winged Victory, by which the Greek sculp- 
tor celebrated the victory of Samothrace. 
We are still entranced by the loveliness of 
Titian’s daughter, which he caught and 
kept for us on his glowing canvas, and by 
the beauties of Enzland’s eighteenth cen- 
tury, immortalized by Gainsborough and 
Reynolds. War is short but art is long! 
In the universal turmoil it is not easy for 
any man to keep steadily at his daily task 
of preaching or of teaching, of buying and 
selling in the market place when there is 
much more exciting work to be done, yet 
the wisest among us know that there is no 
duty that is more pressing than the preser- 
vation of the normal activities of our civic 
and national life. Our schools, our col- 
leges, our art institutions must not be 
neglected and above all we must not neglect 
our artists. In the universal economy that 
is properly preached and is beginning to be 
practiced, and which more and more we 
must observe if we are going to win this war 
(and that we should not win is unthinkable) 
there is one economy that we should beware 
of, one fraternity that we must not forget 
to uphold, the brotherhood of the artists. 
To many men a change of calling is a 
distinct benefit, not only to himself but to 
the community; this is not true of the artist. 
Paderewski can still render his greatest 
service to Poland and to the world through 
his art. Raemaekers could not help the 
cause he serves so potently in any other 


field of action as he does by his cartoons. 


There are few educated people who would 
openly advocate the neglect of art, even 
at this dreadful moment of our national life. 
As a principle, most of us would strenuously 
uphold its value as one of the civilizing 
forces second only, if at all, to religion. It 
is evident that to help the country to main- 
tain a prosperous business we must allow 
the business man to have his chance of mak- 
ing a fair profit, for we cannot help business 
without helping business men. This is 
quite as true of art. We cannot help art 
and not help artists. Art is not a luxury, 
it is a necessity quite as much as bread or 
shoes, but it is inevitably a costly necessity, 
so much we must concede. To do his work 
well, an artist must not only be well fed 
and well clothed, but he must be constantly 
reassured that his work is valued by his 
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fellow-men; he must have a market and it is 
“up to us’? who realize this need to see 
that this market is kept open, alive and 
healthy. 

If you give up your motor by way of an 
economy, you are not injuring anybody, 
and are probably doing a good thing for 
yourself. The men who have been busy 
making motors now find employment with- 
out loss of skill or of compensation in the 
manufacture of ambulances and munitions. 
If you give up wheat bread and potatoes, 
nobody suffers, and again you may be 
benefited. In Europe there is a good mar- 
ket for all foodstuffs that are not perishable, 
but the output of the artist finds no market 
in stricken Europe and today America is 
the haven of artists and musicians from 
every civilized country of the world. The 
artists have not proved themselves slackers; 
as a guild they are second to none in actual 
service in the field, but many of these 
among us are beyond the age of military 
service, while still in the prime of power in 
their own calling. In the coming season 
of retrenchment and self-denial we must 
exercise our best judgment and must beware 
of neglecting the artist, who must live 
and support his family, if we are to see the 
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further development of American Art, 
which has never before been in so hopeful 
a stage as it is today. Both in sculpture 
and in painting our American artists have 
forged ahead in a most encouraging manner 
in the last twenty years. Before the war 
even, we had begun to realize the fortunate 
fact that it is no longer necessary to go to 
Europe for good sculpture, painting or 
architecture. Today, when art is practi- 
cally at a standstill in the Old World, our 
opportunity is a great one. We have the 
talent, we have always had the talent, but 
the opportunity has been missing. Latterly 
the opportunity has come, and our artists 
have proved worthy of it. To those who 
have kept in touch with the great forward 
movement in American Art, it is a matter 
of pride and congratulation to feel that 
there are no sculptors today better than 
our sculptors, and that there are few paint- 
ers anywhere who can stand beside our 
most distinguished portraitist, John Singer 
Sargent. 

So let us heed that cry from the battle- 
fields of stricken Europe and let us keep 
before us in this time of war madness the 
task to which with all the rest we must be 
faithful. “‘ Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 


ON CITY PLANNING 


“Make no little plans; they have no magic to stir men’s blood 
and probably themselves will not be realized. Make big plans; 
aim high in hope and work, remembering that a noble, logical 
diagram once recorded will never die, but long after we have gone 
will be a living thing, asserting itself with ever growing insistency. 
Remember that our sons and grandsons are going to do things 


that would stagger us. 
beacon beauty.” 


Let your watchword be order and your 


—Danievt H. BuRNHAM. 
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A PATRIOTIC DUTY 


On preceding pages is published a short 
article by Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott on 
“Keeping the Home Fires Burning,” which 
sets forth most clearly and impressively the 
great importance of keeping the sacred 
flame of art burning at this time, the grave 
danger of letting its light fail. Much the 
same warning was sounded and the same 
message sent forth at the Annual Luncheon 
of the School Art League of New York held 
at the McAlpin Hotel on the afternoon of 
December 8th. 

There were over two hundred persons in 
attendance, among whom as representatives 
may be named Mrs. John W. Alexander, 
Miss Cecilia Beaux, Mrs. Herbert Adams, 
Miss Elizabeth Luther Cary, Miss Clara T. 
MacChesney, Miss Anna Vaughan Hyatt, 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Miss Anna 
Maxwell Jones, Miss Florence N. Levy, 
Mr. C. Lewis Hines, Dr. J. P. Haney, Mr. 
John H. Fry, and Mr. Albert Blum. 

Dr. Gustave Straubenmiiller, acting head 
of the New York Public Schools, presided and 
in his opening address directed attention 
to the immediate need of training American 


designers to meet the requirements of 


American industrial art enterprise and 
advocated the establishment of public 


industrial art schools not only in New York 
but in all our large cities. 

He was followed by Henry Reuterdahl, 
the well known illustrator, now serving as 
Lieutenant in the United States Naval 
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Reserve, who declared it his conviction 
that any art endeavor is futile now except 
for the purpose of recruiting or camouflage, 
but at the same time called attention to the 
lack of facilities for study of industrial art 
in this country and to the lack of under- 
standing among manufacurers generally of 
the real value and significance of art. 

When M. Anatole Le Bras, the French 
poet, later rose to his feet he controverted 
the first of these statements. The con- 
ception in Brittany, he said, is not that art 
must be put aside while we are making war, 
but rather that it must be most carefully 
cherished. Besides the fight which the 
armies are making there is a greater fight 
to be made—the fight of beauty. This is 
the true fight for civilization, for when you 
have “‘put beauty in every brain, in every 
heart and in every soul, there will be no 
more war; as beauty forbids war, beauty is 
harmony.” M. Le Bras told how the art 
schools in France are being kept up, how 
the places of those who are gone are being 
filled by those of a younger generation, and 
how among those who are serving at the 
front, in many instances, a “new soul”’ has 
been born, a new significance has been given 
to the art they once practiced. 

In conclusion, M. Le Bras told with 
superb simplicity and fervor the story of a 
young French marine painter, a man of 
tremendous vitality and power, an artist of 
large potentialities as well as accomplish- 
ment who he saw in Paris shortly before he 
came to America. This man had been in 
the army and when M. Le Bras found him 
at his studio he was, he said; not the man 
he has been but physicially a ruin—blind. 
In the interest of the artist’s talk this 
tragedy was momentarily forgotten and 
the visitor thoughtlessly suggested that 
the artist himself select the painting 
which he was commissioned to purchase. 
Realizing his mistake, pity crept into his 
apology. “Do not pity me!’ cried the 
artist. “If the eyes of one painter are 
permanently closed, what does it matter? 
The flame of art, the light of heauty will 
burn forever.” 

No words ean add to such testimony as 
this. Under the circumstances the trust 
seems indeed sacred, the responsibility large, 
and keeping alive the fire a duty no less 
patriotic perhaps than the bearing of arms. 
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THE BARNARD LINCOLN 

The following resolution with reference 
to the Barnard statue of Lincoln proposed 
for erection in London, was unanimously 
passed by the Executive Council of the 
Washington Society of the Fine Arts at a 
meeting held on December 27th. The plea 
it makes is without prejudice and is applica- 
ble not merely in the present instance but 
in similar instances which may arise. It is, 
therefore, commended not only to our 
readers, but to other organizations in the 
hope that its spirit will find repetition and 
that through an extended voicing of the 
same admirable sentiments the Nation may 
be spared the humility of having this and 
other equally unrepresentative statues of 
its great men erected in foreign cities. 

Whereas, A statue of Abraham Lincoln has been 
offered by an individual donor to the people of 
Great Britain assuming fitly and adequately to 
represent him, and to express the conception held 
of him by the American people: 

Be It Resolved, By the Council of the Washington 
Society of the Fine Arts, that in its opinion no 
such statue intended to be of international signifi- 
cance should be sent or accepted without having 
been passed upon and approved by Mr. Lincoln’s 
friends and contemporaries as correctly portraying 
his person and embodying his great and noble 
characteristics, and endorsed by the National 
Commission of Fine Arts as worthy to be set up 
in a conspicuous place abroad as a representative 
object of American Art. 


BRUCE ROGERS 
Bruce Rogers, one of America’s greatest 
printers and a genuine artist in the use of 
type, has recently been appointed Director 
- of the University Press of Cambridge, 
England. While this is a high honor Mr. 
Rogers’ removal to England is a distinct 
loss to us in America. 

It may be of interest to our readers to 
know that when “Art and Progress’’— 
Tue AmpricAN Macazinr or ART—was 
first projected, Mr. Rogers helped to plan 
the initial number, selecting the type, 
which we still use, and the general style of 
the makeup and advising in regard to those 

- innumerable small matters which go so far 
to determine the character and aspect of a 
magazine, as well as designing the first 
cover; all this, not as a matter of business, 
but as a free will offering in the interest of 
his own art and of that for which the maga- 
zine proposed to stand. An invaluable 
service. 
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NOTES 


Two events of the utmost 


THE . . . 
importance in the history 
METROPOLITAN . 
of the Metropolitan 
MUSEUM 


Museum of Art, and hence 
of the art world at large, have occurred 
comparatively recently. A new wing, 
marking the beginning of a particularly 
engaging department of classical art has 
been opened, and the Museum has received 
as a gift the J. Pierpont Morgan collec- 
tion from the son of the distinguished 
financier and collector. 

The new wing, which was opened on 
December 4th, was designed by the firm 
of McKim, Mead and White. There are 
no courtyards. A monumental hall runs 
through its entire length, flanked on both 
sides with galleries. This hall is 135 feet 
long, 26 feet wide, with a barrel-vaulted 
and coffered ceiling 42 feet high in the 
center, through which the hall is lighted by 
skylights placed at intervals. The col- 
umns, door-frames, and cornice are of the 
light Euville stone, the walls have a sand- 
stone finish of a warm brownish-gray tone, 
the long walls being unbroken except by the 
door in the middle of each. The ceiling 
is left in the white of the plaster, to gain as 
much reflection and diffusion of light as 
possible, both by day and night, and the 
floor, as well as those of the side galleries, is 
of Tennessee marble unpolished. This hall 
was designed for the collection of Greek 
and Roman sculpture and it has proved 
most admirably adapted to its purpose. 
The sculptures have gained immensely in 
effectiveness by the dignity of their sur- 
roundings, the color of the walls blends 
beautifully with the tone of the old marbles, 
and the light brings out the modeling with 
rare effectiveness. The side galleries are 
all 32 feet wide and of different lengths. 
Each is lighted on one side only. To make 
the walls attractive and keep them in their 
proper relation as backgrounds, the so- 
called ‘‘spatter’’ effect (spattering one or 
more colors over a pale ground) was used. 

The collections were installed under the 
direction of Miss Richter, the assistant 
curator of the department of classical art, 
who is also the author of the admirable 
handbook of the classical collection simul- 
taneously issued, Excepting the sculp- 
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tures, which did not lend themselves to such 
a scheme, the plan of arrangement has been 
by periods rather than by classes of mate- 
rial. The galleries follow a strictly chrono- 
logical order, all classes of material of a 
given period being assembled in the room 
assigned to that period. Thus is offered a 
synoptic view of the progression of the 
various arts of the Greeks, Etruscans, and 
Romans from the earliest times to the 
latest, so far as the material of the Museum 
permits. 

The Morgan gift, which also came in the 
month of December, includes upwards of 
3,000 objects in addition to the famous 
Greau collection of ancient glass and 
pottery. Chief among these treasures are 
the Byzantine and mediaeval enamels and 
ivories, including the marvelous Svenigo- 
rodskoi and Hoentschel collections, each 
uurivaled in its field. The paintings in- 
cluded in the gift number thirty, among 
which are Metsu’s “Visit to the Nursery,” 
van der Weyden’s “Annunciation” and 
Van Eyck’s head of Becket. 

The Trustees of the Museum in accept- 
ing the gift voted that the section of the 
building devoted to European decorative 
arts, which is already largely occupied by 
Morgan gifts, shall hereafter be designated 
as the Pierpont Morgan Wing, and that 
all the objects included in the present gift 
which belong appropriately with the ma- 
terial now in it shall be brought together 
there. 


Sargent’s portrait of Presi- 
eee adent Wilson, painted last 


PORTRAIT sutumn. in the White 
FP ALO 

he EE, House, was exhibited from 

PRESIDENT 


December 10th to January 
10th in the Corcoran Gallery of Art. This 
portrait it will be remembered was painted 
under exceptional circumstances. At a 
sale held in London soon after the 
opening of the war for one of the popular 
war reliefs, the late Sir Hugh Lane pur- 
chased for $50,000, the right to commission 
Mr. Sargent to paint a portrait of any one 
whom he might select. Before he, himself, 
had made a choice of subject, however, he 
was lost on the Lusitania, and the privilege 
passed to the National Gallery of Ireland 
at Dublin, to which Sir Hugh’s art collec- 
tion was bequeathed. It was the Trustees 
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of this Gallery who selected President 
Wilson, wishing, it was graciously stated, 
“a portrait of the greatest President of the 
United States by the greatest portrait painter 
of the time.” Mr. Sargent was in the 
United States when the choice was made 
and the President consented to give him 
sittings. 

The portrait shows President Wilson 
seated in an arm chair with his face turned 
slightly toward his right shoulder. The 
expression is that of thoughtful contempla- 
tion rather than attention. It is dignified, 
simple and extremely reticent. Sargent’s 
portraits are, as a rule, aggressive—his 
technique is brilliant, but in this instance 
such is not the case. In a general exhibi- 
tion this portrait would not force itself upon 
attention, it does not dominate surround- 
ings. The head is rather small, the mouth 
is firmly set, the chin far from heavy. The 
knees, which are directly toward the 
observer, are far apart and the hands rest 
rather nonchalantly on the arms of the 
chair. It is the portrait of a scholar, a 
man of thought, rather than action, and 
of a tired man at that. 

In other words both in the matter of 
technique and in interpretation of char- 
acter, the portrait is essentially negative. 
That it is well painted goes without saying. 
A man of Mr. Sargent’s caliber does not do 
poor work, at least he does not let it go out, 
but when one compares this with the best 
portraits Mr. Sargent has painted, one 
cannot but feel a shade of disappointment. 


The Chicago Art Institute 
held its Thirteenth Annual 
Exhibition of American Oil 
Paintings and Sculpture 
in November and December, 1917. A 
medal given by Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan was awarded for the first time. 
This carries with it as a gift $1,500 and is 
awarded for a painting or work in sculpture 
executed by an American artist. It was 
won by Albin Polasek for a portrait bust of 
Charles W. Hawthorne. Mr. Polasek is 
one of the Academy at Rome men having 
held the sculpture Fellowship for the usual 
period of three years. 

Other awards in this exhibition were as 
follows: The Potter Palmer Gold Medal 
and prize of $1,000, to Ernest L. Blumen- 


THE ART 
INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 
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schein for his painting, ‘The Chief 

Speaks”; The Norman Wait Harris Silver 
Medal and prize of $500, to Charles Reiffel 
for his painting, “In the Hill’; The Nor- 
man Wait Harris Bronze Medal and prize 
of $300, to Guy C. Wiggins for his painting 
“Lightly Falling Snow”; The Martin B. 
Cahn Prize of $100, to be awarded to a 
Chicago painter, to Frederic M. Grant for 
his painting, “Saturday Afternoon.” In 
addition six honorable mentions were given 
to John P. Connor, H. D. Murphy, Grace 
Pruden Neal, Albin Polasek, Brenda Put- 
nam, and Ernest D. Roth. Neither the 
authors of invited works nor members of the 
jury were eligible for prizes or honors. 

A popular prize of $1,000, the gift of Mr. 
Edward B. Butler, was awarded to Fred- 
eric M. Grant for his painting ‘‘Saturday 
Afternoon.’’ Nine hundred votes were cast 
by visitors to the exhibition during the 
second week of its progress. 


The Art Institute of Chicago established 

an Extension Department a little over a 
year ago. Under the direction of this 
Department 153 lectures, 16 exhibitions of 
paintings, drawings and photographs; 12 
exhibitions of bronzes, and 12 exhibitions 
of industrial art were sent out to neighbor- 
ing places last season. Already this year 
numerous lectures have been given and 
exhibitions set forth in more than ten 
cities. 
- Beginning November 28th the Extension 
Department cooperated with the Better 
Homes Exposition held in Grand Rapids 
by giving a special series of lectures and 
exhibits. In Evansville, Ind., over three 
thousand attended the exhibition in one 
day. As a result of this work a growing 
demand from Universities, Colleges and 
High Schools for programs, a _ greater 
interest on the part of women’s clubs in 
subjects pertaining to interior decoration, 
and an increase of interest everywhere in 
civic art, are noted. 


The pupils of the art de- 


INDUSTRIAL artments of the New York 
ae city high schools have been 
| SCHOLARSHIPS 


giving a practical lesson to 
would-be philanthropists. Several schools 
have raised funds through the sale of their 
art products to defray the cost of industrial 


art scholarships for talented graduates. 
This form of scholarships is one that has 
been pleaded for by Dr. Haney, Director of 
Art in the high schools, for years. Now the 
pupils themselves have come to his support 
and, with the cooperation of the art teach- 
ers, have organized bazaars to which the 
students have contributed their own art 
work. 

The results of these sales of student work 
have been encouraging. In a two-day sale 
held before Christmas the Washington 
Irving High School cleared over $400. The 
Manual Training School also secured $200 
from a similar sale, while Bushwick High 
School, Jamaica High School and other 
schools were able to make substantial 
additions to their scholarship funds. 

So good was the technical standard of 
the work that the trade paper, ‘‘Woman’s 
Wear,” devoted a special illustrated article 
to the sales, and said of the work displayed: 
“The children are taught good color tech- 
nique. They are taught the wholesome 
lesson of simple craftsmanship and _ its 
direct application to things of ordinary life. 
The average pupil is thus carefully provided 
for, and the extraordinarily talented child 
is also watched for and given special 
facilities.” 


It is with profound regret 
that we have learned of the 

COLLECTION destruction by fire of a very 

DESTROYED choice collection of paint- 
ings assembled and owned by Mr. Joseph 
G. Butler, Jr., of Youngstown, Ohio. This 
collection, which was to have been trans- 
ferred shortly to the beautiful Museum, 
designed by the firm of McKim. Mead and 
White, which Mr. Butler is building in 
Youngstown and which was reproduced in 
the October number of our magazine was, 
for the time, temporarily housed in a 
gallery on the top floor of Mr. Butler’s 
residence. 

On the afternoon of December 12th this 
residence was completely destroyed by fire, 
caused presumably by an _ improperly 
installed wood furnace, and in a very short 
time every painting was consumed by the 
flames. 

The collection represented the acquisition 
of a life time and included Wiliam M. 
Chase’s portrait of his son Roland in Eton 


THE BUTLER 
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costume; landscapes by J. Francis Murphy, 
Tryon and others, as weil as works by 
Mesdag, Mauve, Josef Israels, Detaille and 
other painters of equal distinction. Such 
loss is irreparable. 


In the Gorham Gaileries, 
New York, an exhibition 
is being held of the work of 
American sculptors now 
serving in the army or navy. It comprises 
representative work, much of which is new. 
One of the sculptors is Captain Robert 
Aitken, who is at Camp Upton, Yaphank, a 
member of the National Academy of Design 
and Secretary of the National Sculpture 
Society, and the sculptor member of the 
American Federation of Arts’ Exhibition 
Committee. Another is Captain Charles 
Cary Rumsey, whose fountain shown in the 
great Sculpture Exhibition at the Albright 
Gallery, Buffalo, was of notable merit and 
has been reproduced in THE AMERICAN 
Macazine or Arr. Others are Lieutenant 
Sherry E. Fry, whose unfinished figure 
received the Elizabeth S. Watrous gold 
medal in the Winter Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design; Harry D. 
Thrasher, an Academy at Rome man, at 
one time a pupil of Saint-Gaudens; Adolfo 
Ramon, a pupil of Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, who is in France in the Signal 
Service; and Nathan Potter, a pupil of 
Daniel C. French. 


SCULPTURE 
BY MEN IN 
THE SERVICE 


A collection of etchings, 
WHISTLERS IN lithographs, paintings and 
NEW ORLEANS drawings by Whistler, lent 
by Mr. Hunt Henderson, was exhibited in 
the Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, New 
Orleans, in December. The collection 
comprises 12 etchings, two drawings, 84 
lithographs and seven paintings, among 
which may be mentioned an unfinished 
portrait of Miss Maud Franklin, once in 
the Way collection which was never before 
exhibited, and Nocturne en Blew et Argent 
No. 1, originally given by Whistler to Mrs. 
Leyland. 

The exhibition was set forth in two of the 
large upper galleries of the Museum, the 
walls of which were redraped for the oc- 
casion. A most attractive catalogue was 
prepared by Mr. Henderson giving repro- 
ductions of five of the exhibits. Mr. 
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Henderson is one of New Orleans’ most 
discriminating art collectors. He has be- 
sides this interesting Whistler collection a 
fine group of works by painters of the 
modern French school. 


An exhibition of paintings 

PAINTINGS BY by Harry Neyland was 

HANEY. held in the Gallery of the 

NEYLAND Swain Free School of De- 
sign, New Bedford, Mass., in December. 
This exhibition comprised no less than 
177 paintings, a most comprehensive and 
engaging showing. Some of the pictures 
were painted in foreign lands, but the 
majority of the themes were found in New 
Enyland. Not a few were pictures of 
familiar scenes in New Bedford, one of 
these was owned and lent by the Boston 
Art Club. Of special interest was a paint- 
ing of an “Old Whale Ship.” Mr. Ney- 
land’s style is varied, his works are well 
composed and fresh. 

The exhibition was opened by a private 
view at which Mrs. Neyland, formerly 
Jeannette Vermorel, gave a violin recital, 
expressing In terms of music somewhat 
the same emotions that her husband set 
forth pictorially through the medium of 
his art. Mrs. Neyland before her marriage 
had won an enviable reputation as a 
violinist having toured this country and 
Europe with Madame Calvé. 

Mr. Neyland studied at the Art Students’ 
League of New York and under distin- 
guished masters in Paris. 


; An exhibition of sculpture 
AN EXHIBITION by Roger Noble Burnham 
IN HONOLULU and paintings by Miss 
Juliet May Fraser was held in the Univer- 
sity Club of Honolulu during December. 
Mr. Burnham is a graduate of Harvard, 
class of °99, where he specialized in archi- 
tecture and the fine arts. He afterwards 
became instructor in modeling at the 
Harvard Architectural school, which posi- 
tion he held until last June when he re- 
signed to go to Honolulu as representative 
of the Boy Scouts of America. He studied 
with Karl Bitter and George Brewster and 
among his works are four statues repre- 
senting Charity, Industry, Education, Law 
and Order, on the fagade of the City Hall 
Annex in Boston. 


STREET SCENE, NEW BEDFORD 


Miss Fraser studied for three years at the 
Art Student’s League, New York, working 
in New York City in the winters and at 
Woodstock under John Carlson in the 
summers. 

Mrs. Burnham is an artist also, and do- 
ing artistic work but in a different field. 
For four years she studied in Prof. George 
Pierce Baker’s Experimental Theater at 
Harvard, “The 47 Workshop,” and she 
has been actively helping to establish a 
Little Theater and Stock Company in 
Honolulu, in which a series of little plays is 
being given this winter for the benefit of 
the Red Cross. 


The exhibition of War 
Posters arranged by the 
Free Public Library of 
Newark, N. J., in cooperation with the 
Division of Pictures of the Committee on 
Public Information at Washington, will be 


WAR 
POSTERS 


HARRY NEYLAND 


shown at theSyracuse Public Library, the Al- 
bright Galleries, Buffalo, the Public Libraries 
at North Adams and Medford Mass.; 
Harrisburgh, Pa.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
and Duluth, Minn., during the present 
season as well as in the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, and the Trenton Museum. The 
Newark Public Library in connection with 
the exhibit has issued a very attractive 
little pamphlet on “‘Posters and American 
War Posters,” which gives the history of 
the development of this branch of art and 
points out those salient characteristics 
which a good poster should possess and why. 


Mr. John WW. Beatty, 

INSTRUCTIVE Director “of the Depart- 
PAMPHUETS ment of Fine Arts, Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, has prepared 
and published for the instruction of students 
in the public schools of his own city, 
pamphlets giving brief lessons on the im- 
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portance of gcod proportion in architecture 
and on some important qualities in paint- 
ings, using as illustrations certain architec- 
tural exhibits and paintings in the Carnegie 
[Institute’s permanent collections. These 
‘pamphlets were prepared with the special 
‘purpose of leading the students to recognize 
‘those qualities in works of art which con- 
stitute true value, to induce them to look 
iat paintings and architecture as far as 
‘possible with the eyes of the artist and thus 
arrive at their true worth and their real 
significance. This is rather a different 
point of attack from that usually taken and 
it should prove exceedingly valuable to 
‘those who have the opportunity of viewing 
‘the actual works with these illuminating 
and very informing pamphlets in their 


hands. 


At Brantford, Ontario. 
Canada, a Memorial has 
TELEPHONE been erected in honor of 
MEMORIAL Alexander Graham Bell to 
commemorate his great invention of the 
telephone. It is the work of Walter S. 
Allward, of Toronto, and was unveiled by 
His Grace The Duke of Devonshire, Gov- 
ernor-Gereral of Canada, in the presence of 
Professor Bell and a large number of 
notable persons, on October 24, 1917. 

As will be seen from the illustration on 
the opposite page the Memorial is compara- 
tively long from end toend. This was with 
the purpose of accentuating the wide space 
traversed by the telephone. Heroic figures 
in bronze at either end represent Humanity, 
the one listening and the other speaking. 
Life is symbolized by three floating figures 
representing Knowledge, Joy and Sorrow 
on the long panel at the back of the Me- 
morial. At the rear are four pilasters on 
the top of which are the emblems of the 
four leading nations of the world. Between 
these run the lines of telephone wires, while 
binding the whole and expressing the world- 
wide use of the telephone is the line of the 
earth’s curvature. The dominant note 
thus expressed is of man’s discovery of his 
power to transmit vocal sounds through 
space and thus join together the ends of the 
world and of humanity. 

The Memorial is admirably located and 
will appear to excellent advantage when 
the landscape surroundings are completed. 


THE BELL 
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Museum material in the 
class of ceramics and glass 
ware, very interesting as 
illustrating the work of the 
craftsmen among the early settlers of 
Pennsylvania, included in the Edwin AtLee 
Barber Collection, was dispersed at an 
auction sale at Freeman’s Rooms Decem- 
ber 10th and 11th. The reputation of the 
late Dr. Barber, many years curator of the 
Pennsylvania Museum, as an expert con- 
noisseur of pottery and porcelains should 
have given unusual value to the objects 
exposed for sale, yet the prices obtained 
were disappointing. In fact the Museum 
itself should have acquired the collection 
en bloc while it was on exhibition there, but 
either from lack of funds or want of appre- 
ciation of its importance failed to seize the 
opportunity. It is understood that many 
of the pieces sold are to form the nucleus of 
a Museum to be established in Baltimore. 
The fair price of $140, was obtained for a 
curious dish of the so-called ‘‘ Tulip Ware,” 
fourteen inches in diameter, of Pennsyl- 
vania German earthen pottery dated 1792, 
inscribed in two rows around the rim with 
quaint proverbs and decorated in Saraffito 
with a design of peacocks and_ tulips. 
Flasks, bottles and picture frames in the 
Bennington ‘Flint Enameled” ware of 
1849 beautifully mottoed in brown, yellow 
and green glazes, were sold at fair prices 
leading with $33 for a bottle in form of a 
man draped in a cloak and about 1034 
inches high. Articles of glass-ware made 
by Henry William Stiegel, Manheim, Pa., 
1762-1764, attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion, rare examples in the form of two sugar 
bowls in dark blue glass fetching $90 and 
$80 each. A letter from the glass worker 
to Jasper Yeares, Esq., dated 1774 was sold 
for $100. A number of specimens of the 
curious but artistic Millefioro glasswork, 
some of it known as “‘ Baccarat Ware,” were 
put up for sale with old Spanish and Swiss 
tumblers of the XVIII Century. And 
paste porcelains produced by Tucker and 
Hemphill, Philadelphia, 1832, are now 
very rare, a pitcher selling for $25 and a 
vase in French style from this factory, in 
white and gold for $155. Perhaps the most 
interesting piece put up was a Medallion 
“Cupid Emprisoned,” in the style of 
ceramic decoration known as_ PAate-sur- 
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Pate, a gift to Dr. Barber from M. L. M. 
Solon, the artist and author of the well- 
known work entitled “The Art of the Old 
English Potter.” Cream pitchers decor- 
ated with black transfer-printed designs, 
made in Liverpool, examples of the Crown 
Derby, Royal Worcester, Spode, Wedg- 
wood and other English pottery and 
china wares, a few examples of copper 
lustre jugs, ancient Peruvian water jars 
and many examples of American Faience, 
no longer made, were dispersed to repre- 
sentatives of public collections in other 
cities and to private persons. Dr. Barber 
was the author of numerous works on the 
Ceramic Arts and Glass and the specimens 
described in the catalogue served as illus- 
trations of those publications. He also 
prepared the articles upon the same subjects 
for the Century Dictionary, the New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia and the Ceramic 
Collector’s Glossary. 


Apropos of the Barber sale it may be noted 
that recently the entire collection of the 
late Governor Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
an enthusiastic collector of specimens of the 
Arts and Crafts of the early settlers of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, including pottery, 
iron stove plates, wooden ware and all kinds 
of domestic utensils, was catalogued and 
advertized for sale, but suddenly withdrawn 
consequent to an option being offered upon 
it pending an appropriation from the State 
Legislature towards the establishment of a 
Museum to house the collection in Harris- 


burg. 1D 
NEWS ITEMS 


Charles Grafly, the well known sculptor, 
has heen appointed head of the Department 
of Modeling of the School of the Museum of 
Fine Arts of Boston, succeeding in this 
position the late Bela L. Pratt. Mr. 
Grafly is a native of Philadelphia where 
he studied at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts and later worked under 
Chapu and Dampt in Paris. He is a 
member of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, the National Sculpture Society, 
the Architectural League, the National 
Academy of Design, the Municipal Art 
Commission of Philadelphia, ete. Among 
his notable works are the heroic statue of 
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General Reynolds in Fairmont Park, 
Philadelphia; the “‘ England” and “* France” 
on the New York Custom House; and the 
‘Pioneer Mother” at San Francisco. Mr. 
Grafly has, however, made a most brilliant 
success of portrait busts, in which work 
among the sculptors of America he is be- 
lieved by many to stand preeminent. 


The Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts 
has established a Department of Folk 
Handicraft with the object of encouraging 
craft work in the homes, especially among 
the needy wives of men serving in the army. 
And it has established a shop in its Court 
Yard as a sales room in order to market the 
work. This is an outcome of a Folk Handi- 
craft Exhibition, held early in the season, 
which proved a great success. 

In collaboration with the Museum of Art 
arrangements have been made by the 
Society of Arts and Crafts for lectures in 
February by Ralph Adams Cram on 
“Gothic Architecture,” and by I. B. 
Stoughton Holborn on “‘ Art and the War.” 
These will both be given at the Museum and 
free to the public. 


An exhibition of the work of Arthur B. 
Davies is in progress in the Macbeth 
Galleries in New York. The exhibit is 
retrospective as well as current and repre- 
sents Mr. Davies activities for a little more 
than twenty years. All of the exhibits 
have been lent, and the entire proceeds 
derived from admissions, the sale of cata- 
logues, and so on, will be devoted to help- 
ing those men, belonging to the Allied 
forces, who have been blinded in the war. 
The catalogue is one of the finest ever 
published in connection with a one man 
exhibition in New York. 

In arranging the exhibition an effort was 
made to produce an active rather than a 
passive “‘participation of the background 
and accessories,” to make the whole exhibit, 
as it were, a work of art. 


The Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
is continuing its work begun last year 
among the deaf and those hard of hearing. 
Miss Jane B. Walker will give four lectures 
this season for the deaf who are able to read 
the lips. The subjects selected are: “‘Jean 
Francois Millet,” ‘‘Constantin Meunier,” 


"George Inness,”’ and ‘“‘ Myths in Marble.” 
\A brief talk is given in the Class Room 
followed by an illustrative series of lantern 
slides, after which a short tour is made of 
the galleries for study from original works. 
Miss Walker’s courses are, it is understood, 
the first lectures of their kind to be given 
in any Museum. 


During the months of November and 
(December, The Des Moines Association of 
[Fine Arts exhibited in the Gallery of the 
(City Library, a collection of paintings by 
‘American Artists, known as ‘‘The Indiana 
(Circuit Exhibition.”’ Over four thousand 
people, including many soldiers from the 
‘Camp Dodge Cantonment visited the 
Gallery. Two canvases, ‘‘Sunapee Moun- 
‘tain, N. H.,” by Eliot Clark, and ‘“‘Summer 
|Evening,” by Edward Dufner were pur- 
chased by Des Moines men from. this 
collection. 

_ Through the month of January will be 
shown, in the same gallery, the work of two 
‘Provincetown men, Gerrit A. Beneker and 


Oscar Gieberich. 


The Rhode Island School of Design is 
showing this month a collection of sculpture 
by Albert Henry Atkins and a collection of 
wood engravings by the late Henry Wolf, 
the latter assembled by Mr. Wolf’s sons 
and sent out by the American Federation 
of Arts. 


A series of interesting exhibitions are 
being held in the Brooks Memorial Art 
Gallery, Memphis, Tenn. These include 
small bronzes by American sculptors, 
paintings by Daniel Garber and Paul 
Dougherty, and a group of etchings by 
American etchers. 


Under the auspices of the Denver Art 
Association exhibitions of Paintings by 
Jonas Lie and War Work Lithographs by 
Joseph Pennell, have recently been shown in 
Denver. 


An exhibition of paintings by Oscar 
Jacobson and Birger Sandzen, Albert 
Krehbiel, Anna Keener and Raymond 
Johnson, arranged by Carl J. Smalley, is 
being held in the New Art Museum at 
Santa Fe. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LIFE AND ART OF WILLIAM 


MERRITT CHASE. BY KATHARINE 
METCALF ROOF. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
publishers. Price $4.00 net. 


No more delightful biography of an 
artist, nor more charming picture of artist 
life in America has been published than 
this of the life and art of William M. Chase 
by Katharine Metcalf Roof, one of Mr. 
Chase’s pupils. It is a large volume con- 
taining over 350 pages, but it is not one 
word too long. The story begins with the 
childhood of the artist in a small Indiana 
town and it traces the history of the man, 
who was in every sense—first and last and 
always—the artist, through the vicissitudes 
of his youth, the ups and downs of his 
student days and the triumphs and joys 
of later life. There is no excessive praise, 
no condemnation. The portrait is wonder- 
fully drawn and the artist’s personality 
delightfully set forth with convincing sin- 
cerity and remarkable skill. Much more 
romantic than any work of fiction is this 
story, so artistically and so successfully 
told, of one who found his greatest delight 
in beauty and his highest privilege in its 
interpretation. 


The book is fittingly illustrated with 
reproductions of Mr. Chase’s works. The 
frontispiece is a self portrait painted in his 
Fifth Avenue Studio, which is now the 
property of the Art Museum at Richmond, 
Ind. Beneath it is inscribed in the great 
teacher’s own handwriting the following 
sentence from an address made by Mr. 
Chase at the Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Arts held in Wash- 
ington in May 1916: ‘Your children in 
Art, the students, should receive as much 
of your attention and sympathy as you can 
possibly bestow upon them. They should 
be thought of by you as your own and if you 
want to help them to success—lend a 


hand.” 


By Mr. Chase’s innumerable “children 
in Art” scattered throughout this broad 
land of ours, by those others who knew him 
as artist and friend, and by those, coming 
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Jater, who will have the privilege of knowing 
him only through his art, this book will be 
greatly treasured. 


CONCERNING PAINTING. BY KEN- 
YON COX. Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
Price $1.75 net. 


As Mr. Cox himself says, there has seldom 
been a time when those who believe in the 
seriousness of art as one of the greatest and 
most permanent expressions of the human 
spirit have felt more intensely the need of 
sound thinking on art’s problem, than the 
present. It is this more than anything 
else—yes, even more than scholarship, in 
which, however, this work is replete—that 
gives this latest book by this well-known 
artist and author distinction. 

The first part of the book is theoretical— 
a thoughtful and intelligent discussion of 
“what is painting?”—a clear analysis of 
painting as an art of imitation and as an art 
of relation—profound and yet never in- 
volved—always to the point and always 
leading to definite conclusions. The second 
part concerns itself with the golden age of 
painting and is essentially historical, deal- 
ing with the great painters of the world. 
The third part has to do with some phases 
of Nineteenth Century painting and brings 
the subject up to date. Thus the reader is 
supplied with an historical background and 
a pretty definite knowledge of what painting 
has meant to the painters of the past and 
meaus to the painters of the present day. 

It is a book which goes to the very root 
of things and while never dull is enormously 
informing—the kind of book which should 
help to bring laymen—the public—to a 
better understanding of the painters’ view- 
point. 

The book is inscribed to Charles A. Platt, 
“etcher, painter and architect but always 
artist.” 


HANDBOOK OF THE CLASSICAL 
COLLECTION IN THE METROPOLI- 
TAN MUSEUM OF ART. BY GISELA 
M. A. RICHTER. Published by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, New York. Price 50 cents. 
Before 1905 the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art owned only a few pieces of classical art 
of importance. Therefore the present 
collection, described and illustrated in this 
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delightful handbook, has practically been 
created within the last twelve years. That 
so much could be done in so short a space of 
time is indeed remarkable, and as one turns 
the pages of this book this impression 
deepens. The word “handbook” has come 
to have a rather pedagogical sound and to 
be unhappily associated in the average 
mind with dullness, but this book puts all 
such misconception to flight. It is the 
most engaging and enlivening reading—a 
wonder book, taking the reader back to 
classical days and familiarizing him with 
their romance and humanness. Those who 
have the privilege of studying it in the 
presence of the collection which it describes 
are fortunate indeed, but others will find it 
extraordinarily interesting and instructive. 


HISTORIC SILVER OF THE COLON- 
IES AND ITS MAKERS. By Francis Hill 


Bigelow. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
Publishers. Price $6.00. 


Those who are interested in old silver— 
and who is not—will find this book by 
Francis Hill Bigelow of great interest and 
value. Mr. Bigelow has long been inter- 
ested in the subject and has given much 
time to its investigation and study. 


This book describes and illustrates the — 
various forms of Colonial silver of the — 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, such | 


as standing cups, beakers, tumblers, caudle 
cups, tankards, flagons, mugs, chalices, 
baptismal basins, spoons, ladles, forks, 
candlesticks, chafing dishes, tea sets, coffee 
pots, tongs, bowls, ete. The best examples 
in private as well as public ownership are 
described and illustrated. 

The majority are by Colonial silver- 
smiths and may aptly be described, as by 
Mr. E. Alfred Jones, as ‘‘little monuments 
of American history.” 

There are references throughout the 
book to English and French prototypes, 
but the work as a whole is a tribute to the 
skill and artistic taste of the craftsmen 


of America in Colonial days, a skill and | 


taste which, alas, puts much of our modern 
production to shame. 

Mr. Bigelow gives a vast amount of 
valuable information and his book shows 
not only enthusiasm for his subject, but 
thorough study and careful selection. 


GAINSBOROUGH’S DAUGHTERS 
A PAINTING BY 


HOMAS GAINSBOROUGH 


LATELY ACQUIRED BY 
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